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SEMI-HISTORICAL  RAMBLES  AMONG  THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PLACES 
ALONG  SAUGUS  RIVER. 


BY  NATHAN  M.  HAWKES. 


There  is  not  a  nook-shotten  locality  in  Old  Essex 
which  has  changed  less  in  a  hundred  years  than  this 
charming  river-valley  where  these  sedate  places  compla- 
cently hold  their  own,  heedless  of  innovations  about  them. 

The  writer  loves  every  tree,  rock,  hillside,  brook, 
woodland  path  and  recollection  associated  with  them. 
The  writing  of  these  slight  hints  concerning  them  has 
been  a  pleasure  which  will  be  heightened  if  the  reading 
shall  interest  others. 

THE  T ARB ELL  PLACE. 

It  is  well  to  gather  up  and  preserve  bits  of  local  history 
before  they  become  dim  traditions  by  oral  transmission. 
There  is  an  old  homestead  and  farm  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Lynn  field  which  deserves  a  passing  glance  from 
its  associations. 

Upon  its  eastern  boundary  flows  the  placid  Hawkes 
Brook  ;  its  southern  boundary  is  the  dividing  line  betwreen 
Saugus  and  Lynnfield  ;  its  western  boundary  is  the  Saugus 
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River,  which  is  also  the  line  between  two  towns,  Lynn- 
field  and  Wakefield,  and  between  two  counties,  Middlesex 
and  Essex  ;  its  northern  boundary  was  the  farm  of  George 
L.  Hawkes,  which  came  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  wor- 
thy ancestors. 

It  is  now  absorbed  in  his  great  estate.  As  he  has  no 
use  for  the  buildings,  it  may  be  that  ere  another  genera- 
tion they  will  be  no  more.  Indeed,  the  barns  and  the 
connecting  lean-to  have  already  disappeared  in  smoke  and 
fire.    Few,  save  old  natives,  could  find  this  place. 

The  big,  homely  old  house  is  in  a  secluded,  yet  sunny 
Bpot,  far  from  the  road.  Back  of  it  towers  a  great  boulder 
that  timid  strangers  were  afraid  to  drive  by.  Wooded 
hills  on  the  north  and  east  keep  oft'  the  chill  east  winds  of 
our  nigged  climate.  From  its  southern  windows  the  eye 
looks  upon  as  pretty  an  intervale,  bordered  by  as  spark- 
ling a  river  and  framed  by  as  verdant  hills,  as  old  Essex 
can  show. 

This  for  a  century  has  been  known  as  the  Tarbell  Place. 
Here  after  the  Revolutionary  war  came  Jonathan  Tarbell 
from  the  South  Parish  of  Danvers,  now  Peabody ;  with 
him  came  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Cook)  Tarbell.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Tarbell,1  came  here  and  died  in  this  house.  After 
these  two  there  likewise  lived  and  died  in  this  house  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  upon  the  estate,  a  third 
Jonathan  Tarbell.  Of  what  interest  is  it  at  this  time 
when  the  name  is  extinct  in  this  locality? 

Let  me  briefly  relate  the  story.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  1775,  some  two  hundred  brave  young  men  marched 
from  the  village  green  in  the  South  Parish  of  Danvers,  to 

•Jonathan  Tarbell,  Sr.,  was  the  grandson  of  John  Tarbell  of  Salem  Village,  whose 
•  >  ■  <  wUJ  be  ever  noted  as  the  master  spirit  in  the  ecclesiastical  contest  with  that 
sf.  b<- inspirator  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  which  finally 
<}r.  t*4  Mr.  Parris  in  disgrace  from  the  comity,  and  vindicated  the  Christian  name 
o(  Mr.  Tarlteli's  wife's  mother,  Rebecca  Nurse,  the  victim  of  superstition,  in  1G'J2. 
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Lexington,  twenty  miles  away.  A  tragedy  there  took 
place.  Every  school-boy  the  world  over  feels  his  pulse 
beat  more  quickly  as  he  reads  the  tale  of  the  first  blood 
shed  in  the  war  of  American  Independence.  Seven  Dan- 
vers  men  gave  their  lives,  that  liberty  might  live. 

The  Lexington  monument  in  Peabody,  fittingly  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  whence  the  start  was  made  on  the  fateful 
morning,  commemorates  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  fell. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  K  Samuel  Cook,  eet.  33."  By  his 
side,  when  the  British  bullet  struck  his  heart,  stood  his 
brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Tarbell.  On  the  twentieth  he 
tenderly  carried  his  dead  home  to  Danvers.  Both  were 
members  of  the  company  commanded  by  their  relative, 
Capt.  Samuel  Epps. 

Service  at  Lexington  was  a  patent  of  American  nobil- 
ity. These  men  of  Danvers  were  the  farthest  from  the 
scene  of  action  of  any  who  reached  the  battlefield.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  fatalities  of  Danvers  were  larger 
than  any  other  town,  save  only  Lexington  itself.  The 
name  Tarbell  as  a  surname  is  lost  in  this  locality. 

To  be  exact,  the  conveyance  was  from  Joseph  JefTery 
and  his  wife  Priscilla  to  the  senior  Jonathan  Tarbell.  The 
consideration  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds, 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  The  acres  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  The  witnesses  were  Jonathan  Tar- 
bell, jr.,  the  militiaman,  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent  and 
AsaNewhall.  The  latter  married  the  sister  of  the  grantee, 
and  his  family  has  kept  the  name  in  prominence  in  state 
affairs  to  this  day.  The  deed  is  dated  April  12,  1775,  a 
few  days  before  Lexington,  and  was  recorded  April  21, 
1775,  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The  magistrate  was 
Timothy  Pickering,  jr.  Save  for  the  new  road  from  North 
Saugus  to  the  Andrew  Mansfield  place,  not  a  line  nor  a 
wall  has  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this.     The  white 
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oak  tree  mentioned  in  the  incorporation  of  the  district  of 
Lynnfield,  July  3, 1782,  as  follows,  "Beginning  at  Saugus 
River  near  a  white  oak  tree  in  Jonathan  TarbelPs  lower 
field,"  may  have  gone  with  the  family.  Everything  else 
remains  unchanged. 

The  excuse  of  the  writer  for  this  little  sketch  is  the  fact 
that,  by  one  of  his  genealogical  lines,  he  is  descended 
from  Jonathan  Tarbell,  the  soldier  of  Lexington,  and  was 
horn  in  the  old  house. 

AN  ANCIENT  HOUSE  IN  NORTH  SAUGUS. 

Old  houses  and  old  homesteads  have  always  had  a  fas- 
cination for  a  certain  intelligent  class  in  every  commu- 
nity. The  attraction  is  not  due  to  the  elegance  of  the  place, 
nor  to  the  greatness  or  wealth  of  the  founder.  With  our 
English-descended  race  it  is  an  ingrained  reverence  for 
our  fathers  and  a  continuing  hunger  to  know  something 
of  our  kin.  The  individual  man  passes  on,  but  often 
leaves  behind  him  some  material  objects  which  seem  to 
defy  time  and  endure  for  after  generations,  some  members 
of  which  are  intuitively  made  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  prior 
user,  or  builder,  or  enjoyer. 

For  example;  the  writer  has  an  old  oaken  armchair 
which  has  been  in  daily  use  for  at  least  five  generations. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  valued  possessions,  not  on  account 
of  its  having  any  money  value,  hut  simply  because  it 
brings  him  very  near  to  a  man  who  sat  in  it  to  a  good,  old 
acre.  This  man  died  more  than  sixty  years  a^o.  His 
chair  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  and  his  house  is 
much  older.  Ilia  sword, —  for  his  Revolutionary  title  as 
appears  by  the  parish  records  was  lieutenant, —  happily 
unstained  by  blood,  is  in  the  same  room,  and  is  now  only 
a  terror  to  children  and  old  people. 

Having  been  frequently  asked  if  there  were  any  ancient 
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houses  in  the  old  Lynn  which  is  now  Saugus,  the  writer 
presumes  to  recall  this  one,  partly  because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  it  and  also  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  water 
system  of  Lynn  bids  fair  to  largely  change  the  old  land- 
marks of  our  rural  retreat.  One  mile  southeast,  as  the 
bee  flies,  from  the  Tarbell  place,  over  the  line  into  Sau- 
gus by  way  of  an  ancient  native  American  trail,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Indian  Kock,  which  was  a  guide  and 
trysting-place  for  the  red  man,  stands  a  venerable  house. 
It  closely  hugs  the  earth,  as  though  its  builder  foresaw  the 
centuries  during  which  bitter  winds  and  pitiless  storms 
would  blow  over  it,  and  so  rooted  it  down  to  the  soil.  As 
if  to  still  further  anchor  it  to  the  spot,  it  had  a  great  chim- 
ney, which,  when  removed  forty  years  ago,  gave  space  for 
a  fair-sized  sleeping-room. 

The  house  was  built  about  1725,  by  Moses  Hawkes, 
son  of  Moses,  to  whom  the  land  came  under  the  will  of 
the  first  settler.  In  1708,  the  first  Moses,  a  young  man 
with  a  family  of  minor  children,  found  it  expedient  to  call 
upon  his  neighbor,  the  celebrated  speaker,  John  Burrill, 
to  write  his  will.  He  gave  one-half  of  his  farm  to  his 
eldest  son  Moses,  with  the  option  of  taking  either  the 
home  part  or  wThat  was  called  the  Neck,  and  then  he  died. 
When  the  son  Moses  reached  his  majority  in  1725,  he  put 
on  record  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  at  Salem,  his  elec- 
tion to  take  the  Neck  and  commended  his  "  Honored 
Mother,  Margaret"  (Cogswell)  and  his  "  Honored  uncle 
Ebenezer  "  the  executors  of  his  father's  will,  for  their  man- 
agement of  the  estate  during  his  minority.  Then  he  mar- 
ried Susannah  Townsend,  kinswoman  of  Daniel  Town- 
send,  who  was  immortalized  by  heroic  death  in  the  next 
generation  at  Lexington. 

The  house  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
North  Saugus  to  Wakefield,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  school- 
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house,  which  is  upon  land  taken  from  the  farm.  Of  course 
it  faces  clue  south.  No  true  Yankee  farmer  ever  violated 
this  rule  of  common  sense.  The  custom  was  to  select  the 
most  eligible  spot  on  the  farm — with  the  tillage  and  graz- 
ing land  in  front — let  the  roads  conform  to  the  house — not 
the  other  way. 

To  Moses  and  his  wife  Susannah  was  born  a  large  family. 
Moses  was  active  in  forming  the  Third  or  West  Parish 
(Saugus).  Upon  his  son  Nathan,  born  in  this  house  in 
1745,  fell  his  mantle  in  church  and  civil  affairs. 

Nathan  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Hitchings, 
Sept.  3,  1769,  by  the  noted  Parson  Koby.  He  was  parish 
clerk  during  a  period  of  Mr.  Roby's  pastorate.  The  friend- 
ship of  pastor  and  clerk  was  very  close.  The  son  of  one 
married  the  granddaughter  of  the  other.  In  death  they 
were  not  separated,  as  their  graves  are  side  by  side  in  the 
old  Saugus  churchyard.  This  man  who  was  born,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  same  house,  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  last,  if  not  the  only ,  selectman  that  Saugus  furnished 
Lynn  before  the  separation.  He  was  one  of  the  board  in 
1805-180G-1807.  During  his  service  the  final  divorcement 
of  town  and  church  took  place  in  Lynn.  The  contention 
between  the  first  church  and  town  was  solved  by  the  town 
meeting  being  held  in  1806  in  the  Methodist  church.  In 
1811,  James  Gardiner  and  Nathan  Hawkes  were  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  to  build  the  road  so  long  known  as  the 
Downing  road.  It  was  so  named  because  the  contractor 
whom  the  committee  employed  was  Caleb  Downing. 

Recently  the  fields  back  of  the  house  have  been  disfig- 
ured by  the  abortive  ditch  to  Howlett's  pond,  which  the 
future  will  style  Lynn's  water  foily.  To  the  east,  the  nat- 
ural union  of  the  Hawkes  and  Penny  brooks  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  same  municipal  authority.  On  the  south, 
beyond  the  green  meadows  and  beyond  the  plain  at  the 
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point  of  the  Neck,  the  two  brooks  mingle  with  the  waters 
of  Saugus  river  and  swell  the  power  that  works  the  looms 
below.  In  the  little  square  house,  with  the  four-sided  roof 
meeting  at  a  point,  east  of  the  brook  and  south  .of  the  pres- 
ent schoolhouse,  the  Bev.  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards 
founder  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Boston,  first  shouted 
Methodism.  In  this  house  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  under  its  roof  he  was  entertained  during  his 
itinerancy. 

Before  the  building  of  the  first  schoolhouse,  the  first  de- 
tached school  of  the  Third  Parish  was  established  in  an 
apartment  of  this  house.  In  David  1ST.  Johnson's  Sketches 
of  Lynn  is  found  the  first  school  report  made  to  the  town 
of  Lynn.  The  outlying  districts  were  Nahant,  North  Sau- 
gus and  Swampscott,  thus  mentioned.  "  Your  committee 
also  visited  Nahant ;  found  nine  present.  Also  the  school 
at  Nathan  Hawkes' ;  present  twelve.  Also  John  Phillips  ; 
number  fifteen  subjects.  All  the  schools  visited  were  in 
good  order."   This  school  report  is  dated  April  14,  1812. 

Although  Nathan  continued  his  interest  in  school  mat- 
ters  through  life,  his  crowning  and  important  achievement 
was  the  establishment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  town  of 
Saugus.  He  was  the  principal  petitioner  for  this  act,  and 
for  the  contest,  his  ripe  experience  in  town  affairs,  and  the 
recognition  by  the  people  of  both  parts  of  the  town  of  his 
ability  and  fairness,  amply  qualified  him  to  win  the  Legis- 
<  lative  battle  which  added  Saugus  to  the  list  of  Massachu- 
setts towns  in  1815. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  way  of  the  by-gone  days, 
which  few  living  now  recall,  though  easily  tracked.  The 
two  houses  are  connected  by  an  incident  which  the  young, 
at  least,  can  appreciate.  The  red  men  silently  trod  this 
trail  in  what  savants  call  the  "  Stone  Age,"  traces  of  which 
are  found  on  all  the  brooksides  in  this  region.    In  youth, 
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the  writer  wondered  who  had  enjoyed  these  secluded  paths 
since  that  time.  He  now  knows  that  one  man  who  was 
born  a  subject  of  King  George  in  1775,  and  lived  on  to  the 
midst  of  our  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  18G2,  enjoyed  the 
tramp  through  these  solitudes  from  North  Saugus  to  Lynn- 
field.  He  hunted  different  game,  however,  in  the  glen. 
His  hunt  was  crowned  with  success.  He  did  not  live  in 
the  Stone  Age,  for  the  Lynntield  Parish  records  relate  the 
marriage  by  good,  old  Parson  Joseph  Mottey,  of  Nathan 
Havvkes,  son  of  Nathan  of  the  West  Parish,  to  Elizabeth 
Tarbell,  Jan.  22,  1805. 

This  place  illustrates  the  difference  our  flexible  land  laws 
make  between  us  and  our  old  home.  The  first  white  man 
in  North  Saugus  was  Adam  Hawkes.  Like  a  true  English- 
man, he  loved  the  soil  he  tilled.  He  brought  with  him  Eng- 
lish notions  of  primogeniture.  When  he  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order  for  the  great  change,  he  attempted  to  pro- 
vide for  his  eldest  grandchild  by  a  clause  of  his  will  which 
is  copied  in  the  spelling  of  1(571. 

"John  Hawks  is  to  deliver  und  scttoutunto  Moses  Hawks, 
his  sonn,  which  he  had  by  rebeckah  Hawks,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Moses  Mavericke  and  his  heirs  for  ever  one  haulf  of 
that  fearme  which  the  said  Hawks  lived  and  died  upon, 
boath  upland  and  medow  and  houseing  being  in  Lyn,  only 
for  the  houseing  the  said  Hawks  is  to  paye  the  value  thereof 
if  he  plea-c,  all  of  which  is  to  be  don  when  the  aforesaid 
Moses  coins  to  twenty  and  one  years  of  age  and  if  it  please 
god  the  said  Moses  dye  before  the  age  of  one  and  twenty 
years,  the  said  estate  is  to  Lroe  unto  his  father  John  Hawks, 
and  his  children  forever,  this  aforesaid  guift  is  the  legacy 
of  Mr.  Adam  Hawks  to  his  grandchild  Moses  Hawks." 

The  scheme  was  not  a  perfect  success,  for  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  this  old  house 
and  the  close  about  it  only  remain  to  the  kin  of  Moses; 
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while  the  patrimony  of  his  younger  brethren  is  still  held 
by  their  descendants  in  unbroken  line.  The  cause  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  boys  to  till  the  soil  were  too  few — or 
they  took  to  themselves  wives  and  went  their  way. 

In  earlier  years  the  apple-trees  bloomed  about  this  hos- 
pitable mansion.  The  garden  was  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  old-time  shrubs  and  flowers.  Alas  !  landlord  absenteeism 
is  as  blighting  in  New  England  as  in  old  Ireland,  and  the 
place  is  not  as  it  was  when  some  of  its  builders'  kin  occu- 
pied it. 

NOTED  NAMES  UPON  A  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMISSION. 


Colony  of  the  ) 
Maffachufetls-Bay.  $ 

The  Major  Part  of  the  COUNCIL  of  the  Maffachuselts- 
Bay,  in  New-England, 

To  Nathan  Hawkes,  Gentleman,  Greeting. 

YOU  being  appointed  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Second 
Company,  whereof  John  Pool  is  Captain  of  the  first  Beg- 
iment  of  Militia  in  the  County  of  Efsex,  whereof  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  Jr.,  Esq.  is  Colonel. 

By  Virtue  of  the  Power  vefted  in  us,  WE  do  by  thefe 
Prefents,  (repoling  fpecial  Truft  and  Confidence  in  your 
Loyalty,  Courage,  and  good  Conduct,)  Commiffion  you 
accordingly. — You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to 
difcharge  the  Duty  of  a  first  Lieut,  in  leading,  ordering 
and  exercifiug  laid  Company  in  Arms,  both  Inferior  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers ;  and  to  keep  them  in  good  Order  and 
Difcipline  : — And  they  are  hereby  commanded  to  obey  you 
as  their  first  Lieut,  and  you  are  yourfelf,  to  obferve  and 
follow  fuch  Orders  and  Inf tructions  as  you  fhall  from  Time 
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to  Time  receive  from  the  major  part  of  the  Council  or 
your  superior  Officers. 

GIVEN  under  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the  faid 
Colony,  at  Watertown,  the  Twenty  Sixth  Day  of  April 
— In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Teven  hun- 
dred and  T'eventy  Six. 
By  the  Command  of  the  ) 
Major  Part  of  the  Council  ) 
Perez  Morion, 

D  Secry. 

J.  Bowdoin,  John  Whetcomb, 

James  Otis,  James  Prefcott, 

W.  Spooner,  Eldad  Taylor, 

Caleb  Cushing,  J.  Palmer, 

J.  Winthrop,  S.  Holten, 

B.  Chadlmrn,  Moses  Gill, 

T.  Cushing,  Michael  Farley, 

Jed'h.  Foster. 
The  student  of  American  History  will  pardon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  time-stained,  yet  well-preserved  document, 
which  bears  the  autographs  of  a  noted  band  of  leaders  of 
Massach u  set t  s  thought. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  James  Bowdoin,  member  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  second  Governor  under  the 
Constitution.  The  last,  Jedediah  Foster,  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  Thomas  Cushing  was 
eight  years  Lieut.  Governor  under  Hancock  and  Bowdoin, 
and  as  Mr.  Drake  saws,  M  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  pa- 
triot cause  with  Adams,  Otis  and  Warren."  Moses  Gill 
was  six  years  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  two  Electoral  Colleges  which  elected 
George  Wellington  President. 

John  Winthrop  and  Caleb  Cushing  were  the  Revolution- 
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ary  representatives  of  names  preeminent  in  our  early  and 
late  history. 

The  modest  name,  S.  Holten,  stands  for  Dr.  Samuel 
Holten,  an  Essex  County  man,  a  sketch  of  whose  active  and 
versatile  life  is  given  in  Mr.  White's  charming  history  of 
Dan  vers.  He  is  there  described  as,  "all  things  considered, 
the  most  remarkable  man  the  town  has  ever  produced."  Mi- 
chael Farley,  of  Ipswich,  was  another  Essex  man.  His 
native  town  gladly  bestowed  all  its  offices  upon  him,  and 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  High 
Sheriff  and  Major-General  of  Militia.  The  Historian  of 
Ipswich  says  that  "he  excelled  in  State-craft." 

Every  name  of  the  fifteen  was  the  signature  of  a  patriot 
and  man  of  mark.  James  Otis,  however,  towers  above  all 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  that  any  revolution- 
ary epoch  of  the  human  race  ever  produced.  He  dedicated 
Faneuil  Hall  as  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  and  it  was  he 
"whose  electric  eloquence  was  like  the  ethereal  flash  that 
quenched  its  fire." 

These  men  were  denounced  by  King  George  as  traitors. 
His  army  of  occupation  drove  them  from  Boston.  They 
took  the  blank  papers  of  the  Royal  Governor  and  went  out 
to  Watertown,  where  they  set  up  a  rebel  government. 
They  carefully  erased  all  reference  to  "His  Majesty,  George 
the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,"  etc.,  and  then,  upon  forms 
which  plainly  show  in  the  water-mark  the  Crown,  the  Brit- 
ish Arms  and  G.  E.,  they  boldly  issued  commissions  to 
their  fellow  subjects  to  make  war  upon  the  stuffy  old 
kino- : — to  defend  American  liberties  and  to  maintain  the 
priceless  heritage  of  freedom,  which  their  fathers  had  left 
home  for,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

This  commission  was  one  of  those  issued  by  "The  Major 
Part  of  the  Council "  upon  its  own  responsibility,  before  the 
General  Court  passed  the  Act  of  May  1,  1776,  abolishing 
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the  regal  style.  The  signatures  in  the  original  are  upon 
the  left  hand  as  in  modern  papers.  The  types  compel  them 
to  be  placed  under  the  body  of  the  writing,  instead  of  in 
the  margin.  This  famous  "Major  Part  of  the  Council"  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Executive  Authority  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  till  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1780. 

NOTES  ON  AND  ABOUT  A  SAUGUS  POND. 

The  olden-time  oracles — the  autocrats  ot  our  ubiquitous 
shoemakers'  shops — are  vanishing  figures,  soon  to  be  seen 
no  more.  The  noise  and  confusion  of  modern  machinery 
has  robbed  us  of  the  picturesque  and  contemplative  figures 
of  other  days.  A  few  of  these  unique  philosophers  still  lin- 
ger upon  our  borders  beyond  the  smoke  of  city  factories. 
One  such,  an  old  Lynner,  the  bearer  of  one  of  our  oldest 
names,  to  which  he  does  no  discredit,  has  much  interested 
the  writer.  He  is  not  a  hermit,  nor  a  recluse,  though  he 
lives  alone.  He  weekly  comes  to  Lynn  to  bring  in  his  set 
of  hand-made  shoes.  His  abode  is  one  of  the  ancient  shops 
somewhat  larger  than  the  common  type.  It  serves  him  for 
a  dormitory,  dining-hall,  work-room,  museum  of  curiosi- 
ties and  reception-room.  Under  his  white  hair  is  a  wrealth 
of  knowledge  of  past  and  present.  He  is  specially  strong 
on  Lynn  pedigrees.  His  abode  is  pleasantly  situated  upon 
the  headwaters  of  Pranker's  pond,  and  is  reached  by  as 
romantic  a  walk  from  Saugus  Centre  as  youthful  lovers  or 
plodding  seniors  can  find  in  a  day's  journey.  Up  this  pine- 
embowered,  rock-shadowed,  water-bounded  path  many  a 
town  father  and  village  worthy  wend  their  way  as  far  as  this 
wayside  reminder  of  other  days. 

Though  scarcely  a  house  is  in  the  range  of  vision  save 
the  dwelling  on  the  same  place  where  some  of  his  kin  re- 
side, at  no  season  can  this  be  a  lonesome  place,  for  in  sum- 
mer the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  resort  to  the  lily-padded 
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pond  in  the  vain  search  for  the  venerable  pickerel  that  tra- 
dition says  is  to  he  found  in  some  deep  recess.  In  winter 
the  same  persevering  anglers  cast  their  lines  through  the 
ice,  and  occasionally  a  snow  trotting  park  is  to  be  seen. 
Nature  in  summer  is  full  of  sound  of  bird,  of  bee,  of  in- 
sect, of  soughing  pines,  of  murmuring  brooks  and  of  voices 
innumerable.  In  winter  there  is  ofttimes  an  almost  uncanny 
stillness.  Yet  upon  this  pond  in  this  deathly  silence,  on 
the  glassy  track,  under  the  winter's  dull  sky,  there  will 
come  a  crash — not  the  down-pouring  of  heaven's  artillery, 
not  like  the  rattle  of  musketry,  but  rather  the  sullen  open- 
ing of  a  cannonade.  The  hills  on  the  east  catch  the  sound, 
and  the  echo  rebounds  against  the  rocky  wall  across  the 
pond.  The  Saugus  river  is  raising  the  ice,  air-holes  are 
formed,  and  the  north  wind,  aided  by  water,  ice,  air  and 
sound,  is  playing  its  tricks  with  Nature  hitherto  so  pale  and 
motionless. 

This  devious  path  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  few 
who  are  not  the  slaves  of  fashion  and  vanity.  Why  is  it 
that  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  can  see  nothing  in  life, 
save  a  sordid  grasping  for  dollars  and  a  silly  display  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  succeeded  in  the  scramble  ?  What  do 
they  enjoy?  A  pair  of  docked-tail  horses,  a  lolling  woman, 
clad  in  purpleand  line  linen,  a  pug  dog  and  a  funeral  proces- 
sion round  the  stereotyped,  society-dictated  drive  through 
Swampscott.  Yonder  is  a  beetled  cliff  upon  which  Helen 
MacGregor  might  have  appeared  and  checked  our  advance 
with: — "Stand  and  tell  me  what  ye  seek  in  MacGregor's 
country."  Down  these  glades  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipes 
the  plaided  followers  of  Rob  Roy  might  have  marched.  The 
scenery  at  your  very  doors,  good  people  of  Lynn,  is  as  ro- 
mantic and  attractive  as  that  of  bonny  Scotland.  It  only 
needs  the  touch  of  some  Wizard  of  the  North — some  Wal- 
ter Scott — to  people  it  with  creations  thak  will  live  forever. 
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The  people  who  first  used  this  way  after  the  white  set- 
tlement were  utilitarians,  however.  To  them  the  woods 
were  full  of  demons  rather  than  fairies.  Hard-headed  prac- 
tical yeomen,  they  builded  better  than  they  knew,  for  they 
unwittingly,  as  early  as  1706,  created  parks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  forever.  It  was  in  this  wise.  The  town 
divided  the  common  lands  in  "Seven  Divisions."  The  first 
division  began  on  the  west  side  of  Saugus  River,  including 
what  was  then  and  is  now  called  the  "Six  Hundred  Acres," 
which  were  then  in  Lynn.  This  tract  of  land  has  exactly 
thesame  appearance  it  had  when  the  old  Puritan  first  looked 
upon  it.  Once  in  a  generation  the  woodman's  ax  despoils 
it  and  lays  bare  the  masses  of  primeval  porphyry.  But  in 
a  few  brief  years  Nature  hides  the  rude  scars  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  hardy  New  England  trees.  This  is  the 
vote  of  that  remote  clay  which  kept  the  forest  intact  and 
unvexed  hy  wralls  or  enclosures  : — "The  towne  considering 
the  great  difficulty  of  laying  out  highways  on  the  common 
lands,  by  reason  of  the  swamps,  hills,  and  rockenes  of  the 
land,  theirfore  voated,  that  after  said  common  lands  shall 
be  divided,  every  person  interested  therein,  shall  have  free 
liberty  at  all  times,  to  pass  and  repass  over  each  others' lotts 
of  lands,  to  fetch  their  wood  and  such  other  things  as  shall 
be  upon  their  lands,  in  any  place  or  places,  and  for  no 
other  ends,  provided  they  do  not  cut  downe  any  sort  of 
tree  or  trees  in  their  so  passing  over." 

Lott  Edmands,  through  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  one 
John  Burrill,  was  the  owner  for  the  larger  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  of  this  estate,  which  was  known  as  the  Burrill 
Place.  Mr.  Edmands  was  one  of  the  characters  of  Saugus 
of  the  past,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  late  celebrated 
Joseph  Ames,  the  artist,  to  paint  his  typical  Yankee  head. 
The  old  man,  however,  was  fonder  of  relating  his  prowess 
in  limitation  than  in  posing  for  posterity,  and  so  the  picture 
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was  lost.  Something  stronger  than  accident  must  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edmands  to  this  locality.  The  very  air  here- 
about is  redolent  of  disputations.  This  apparently  calm 
and  innocent  pond  has  been  the  promoter  of  lawsuits  in- 
numerable from  the  earliest  days. 

Adam  Hawkes,  the  first  settler,  harried  the  Iron  Works* 
proprietors  for  flowing  his  lands  in  North  Saugus,  down  to 
his  death  in  1671.  Then  the  Iron  Works  were  worked  out, 
and  a  hundred  years  later  in  1770,  just  above  the  old  site, 
Ebenezer  Hawkes,  the  descendant  of  the  former  flooded 
land  owner,  became  himself  the  flower  by  building  a  dam 
and  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  where  the  present  Pranker's 
dam  stands.  Down  from  generation  to  generation  the  law- 
suits  and  contentions  went  on  till  in  the  fullness  of  time 
Lott  Edmands  came  upon  the  scene  to  revel  through  life 
with  the  mill  owners  in  a  series  of  forensic  sparring  match- 
es. Here  to  a  green  old  age  he  lived,  and  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  fight  his  battles  over  again  as  he  looked 
out  upon  his  land  which  he  had  contested  with  the  water 
from  below. 

This  was  not  the  residence  of  the  law-loving  Mr.  Ed- 
mands. His  home  was  the  house  occupied  by  Daniel  Hitch- 
ings  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north,  still  on  the  west  bank  of  the  serpentine  Saugus. 
The  old  house  upon  this  place  is  an  oddity  in  the  country. 
In  the  seaport  towns  it  was  common  to  build  houses  three 
stories  in  height,  or  rather  two  stories  with  a  demi-story 
above.  Salem,  Newbury  port  and  Portsmouth  are  full  of 
such.  This  one  is  sui  generis.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
prosaic  life.  In  romance  it  may  remind  the  admirers  of 
Miss  Woolson's  "Anne"  of  Jeanne  Armande's  half-house. 
Its  secluded  location  and  concurring  circumstances  gave 
occasion  for  the  suspicion  not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  was 
occupied  by  tenants,  who  in  the  unfrequented  wilds  of  the 
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South  are  called  "Moonshiners."  To-day,  however,  the  hon- 
est yeoman's  waving  corn  is  in  no  danger  of  passing  through 
the  illicit  still. 

The  half  house  obstructs  somewhat  the  northern  view 
from  our  point  of  vantage.  Still  we  can  see  beyond  the 
Newbury  port  Turnpike — beyond  the  pleasant  western  in- 
tervale of  Oakland  vale,  with  its  perennial  silver  stream, 
Crystal  Brook — up  into  this  grand  old  forest,  behind  which 
the  sun  sets — up  that  imposing  promontory,  Castle  Hill, 
which  marks  the  line  between  Middlesex  and  Essex  and 
is  the  highest  landmark  in  southern  Essex. 

A  QUAKER  HOME  ON  THE    DOWNING  ROAD. 

When  an  old  house  has  been  dormant  for  a  generation 
or  two,  and  has  awakened  to  the  tread  of  young  feet  of 
the  same  race,  is  it  well  to  depict  the  past  for  the  use  of 
the  future?  Why  not?  Long  holding  seems  to  be  evi- 
dence of  something  worth  holding — something  capable  of 
enduring  beyond  one  simple  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  an  ancient  mansion  in  North  Saugus,  the  soil  about  which 
has  never  known  a  change  from  the  direct  line  of  family 
ownership  since  the  first  Englishman  paddled  his  canoe  up 
the  Saugus  River,  and  spied  out  the  possibilities  of  hus- 
bandry. 

And  there  are  three  other  houses  within  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  each  other's  chimneys  of  which  the  same  tale  can 
be  told  in  this  dear  old  Sleepy  Hollow  hamlet.  The  house, 
never  imposing,  but  always  respectable,  is  on  the  east  side 
of  Walnut  street,  just  before  that  street  crosses  the  New- 
buryport  Turnpike,  It  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
spot  where  the  Puritan  pioneer,  Adam  Hawkes,  built  his 
cabin  in  the  wilderness.  Between  it  and  the  road  stood  a 
line  of  sturdy  buttonwood  trees,  and,  clearer  description 
still,  there  is  planted  forever  the  "corn- barn  rock"  upon 
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which,  not  many  years  since,  the  deserted  corn-barn  stood 
betwixt  the  trees  and  the  house. 

Query !  How  many  people  about  here  know  what  a 
corn-barn  was?  The  corn-barn  set  high  on  posts,  with 
abundant  ventilation,  filled,  heaped  up  with  golden  Indian 
corn  !  How  it  delighted  the  thrifty  farmers'  eyes  !  What 
suggestions  of  huskings  and  pudding  and  milk  !  Even  a 
look  at  it  made  the  young  blood  tingle,  and  the  memory 
almost  brings  up  the  vanished  past.  There  are  still  living 
a  few  good  souls  who  will  smile  and  pleasantly  recall  this 
old  house  when  we  call  it  by  its  then  designation,  the  home 
of  the  Quaker  old  maids. 

It  was  a  praise worthjr  custom  with  Friends  when  a 
stranger  minister  came  to  Lynn  to  spread  among  the  scat- 
tered members,  notice  of  the  arrival.  Eben  Stocker,1  still 
living  at  an  advanced  age,  as  a  boy  lived  with  the  Breed 
family  at  Breed's  End.  When  the  warning  reached  Breed's 
it  was  their  duty  to  pass  the  word  to  the  Hawkes  family — 
the  remote  outpost  of  the  Friends — at  North  Saugus.  It 
was  Eben's  delight  to  be  ordered  to  mount  the  old  horse 
and  post  up  the  Downing  road.  The  ride  was  in  itself 
pleasant,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  interesting  old  ladies, 
berries,  shagbark  nuts  and  doughnuts.  What  more  could 
youth  and  health  ask  for?  The  old  ladies  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  the  berries  have  been  crowded  out  by  trees 
and  cows.  The  rough  exterior  that  hides  the  good  heart 
of  the  shagbark  draws  boys  yet,  and  here,  still  good  for 
the  future  as  the  past,  is  the  old  house. 

In  his  early  days  the  writer  was  a  frequent  visitor,  but 
our  people  in  New  England  country  towns  have  such  a 


1  Ebenezer  Stocker  died  at  Lynn,  Oct.  19,  1888,  aged  eighty-seven  years  and 
eight  months.  Ilis  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  from  Lynn.  The 
son  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Revolutionary  soldiers 
resident  in  Lynn. 
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habit  of  using1  the  side  door  that  he  did  not  know  till  a 
generation  had  gone  that  the  house  had  the  orthodox  front 
door  on  the  south. 

What  a  place  that  open  attic,  stored  with  trophies  of 
the  chase,  with  disused  implements  of  olden  industries  such 
as  spinning  wheels,  was  for  boys  to  sleep  in  !  What  mat- 
ter was  it  that  two  boys  awoke  one  morning  and  found  that 
through  some  crevice  the  fleecy  snow  had  blown  in  upon 
their  bed  ?  Life  was  young  then  and  they  were  all  the 
warmer.  And  one  of  those  boys  was  the  most  loyal  aud 
affectionate  brother  a  boy  ever  had  and  lost. 

The  very  boards  in  the  floor  of  the  best  room  show  the 
trees  our  virgin  forests  grew.  There  have  not  been  sawed 
within  this  century  boards  so  wide,  so  clear  as  these  that 
have  been  trod  by  the  feet  of  prattling  children,  of 
sturdy  manhood,  and  of  old  age,  as  is  the  law  of  nature, 
whereby  children  are  born,  reach  maturity,  decay,  pass 
away  and  then  are  re-created  to  travel  over  the  same  old 
course.  Our  race  blight  to  improve  if  each  generation 
saves  something  from  the  one  which  goes  before. 

This  room  boasted  a  rarity  for  a  little  country  hamlet. 
It  was  the  pride  of  a  thrifty  housekeeper's  heart —  a  beaufet. 
It  must  have  been  jolly  to  have  sat  about  the  fireplace  of 
a  winter's  evening  and  to  have  watched  the  lights  and 
shades  play  through  the  room  and  among  the  shining  treas- 
ures displayed  on  the  beaufet. 

The  demands  of  modern  luxury  and  labor-saving  civil- 
ization have  hidden  our  tires  in  the  walls,  have  banished 
the  reverie  provoking  back-log,  the  bright  andirons,  and 
buried  the  china  and  silver  FemU&*beh\h<\  dark  and  locked 
doors.  Is  there  hot  in  all  this  some  loss,  some  sacrifice 
of  the  old  Saxon  idea  of  home? 

Iu  this  home  was  horn  a  child,  who  in  manhood  became 
an  active  agent  in  the  separation  of  Lynn  and  Saugus. 
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Ahijah  Hawkes  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Saugtis  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  corporate  exist- 
ence from  1815  to  1818.  His  colleagues  were  Jonathan 
Makepeace  and  Richard  Mansfield. 

And  this  house  saw  the  last  of  the  mild  black  slavery 
that  lingered  in  Massachusetts  till  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1780  gave  the  boon  of  freedom  to  Ebenezer 
Hawkes'  Phebe.  The  house  was  built  by  Ebenezer 
Hawkes  in  1765  on  land  which  he  purchased  of  his  father, 
Samuel  Hawkes,  and  erected  coincident  with  a  ceremony, 
the  record  of  which  is  copied  from  the  original  in  the  man- 
ner and  spelling  of  the  colonial  days  :-— 

"Whereas  Ebenezer  Hawkes,  of  Lynn  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
England,  Black  Smith,  Son  of  Samuel  Hawkes,  of  Lynn, 
aforesaid,  AND  Rebecca  Alley,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Alley, 
of  said  Lynn,  House  Right,  HAVING  Declared  their  In- 
tentions of  taking  each  other  in  marriage  before  several 
public  meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers  at  Lynn  and 
Salem  according  to  the  Good  Order  used  among  them, 
whose  proceedings  therein  after  deliberate  consideration 
thereof  with  regard  unto  the  Righteous  Law  of  God  and 
Example  of  his  people  Recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  in  that  case  and  having  consent  of  parents  and  oth- 
ers concerned  they  appearing  clear  of  all  others  were  ap- 
proved by  said  meetings  NOW  these  are  to  certifie,  all 
whome  it  may  concern,  that  for  the  full  accomplishing 
of  their  said  Intentions  this  Seventeenth  Day  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  called  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  sixty-five,  the  said  Ebenezer  Hawkes  and 
Rebecca  Alley  appeared  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  afore- 
Said  people  and  others  met  together  in  their  public  meet- 
ing place,  in  Lynn,  and  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  the  said 
Ebenezer  Hawkes,  taking  the  said  Rebecca  Alley  by  the 
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hand,  Did  openly  declare  that  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife, 
promising  through  the  Lord's  assistance  to  be  unto  her  a 
loving  and  faith  full  Husband  untill  Death  should  them  sep- 
erate  AND  Then  AND  There  in  the  said  assembly,  the 
said  Rebecca  Alley,  did  in  like  manner  declare  that  she 
took  the  said  Ebenezer  Hawkes  to  be  her  husband,  in  like 
manner  promising  to  be  unto  him  a  faithful  and  loving  wife 
till  death  should  separate  them  And  MOREOVER,  the 
said  Ebenezer  Hawkes  and  Rebecca  Alley,  she  according 
to  the  custom  of  marriage  assuming;  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band  as  a  further  confirmation  thereof,  Did  then  and  there 
to  these  presents  set  their  hands,  aud  we  whose  names  are 
hereunto  Subscribed  being  present  among  others  at  the 
solemnising  of  their  said  marriage  and  subscription  in  man- 
ner aforesaid  as  WITNESSES  hereunto  have  subscribed 
our  names  the  Day  aud  Year  above  WRITTEN 

Nathan  Breed  Zaccheus  Collins 

John  Basset  Ebenezer  Hawkes 

Ruth  Estes  Rebeckah  Hawkes 
Auna  Eftes 


Desire  Breed  Samuel  Alle>' 

Elizabeth  Graves  Hu»h  Alley 


Martha  Estes 
Lois  Collins 


Neheraiah  Breed 
Matthew  Hawkes 
Sarah  Alley 


Sarah  Alley 

,       ^  „.     .  Philadelphia  Hawkes 

Elizabeth  Collins  ir.  ,  ' :  ■ 


Sarah  Hawkes 
Hanuah  Estes 
Deborah  Alley 


Lydia  Breed 
Enoch  Collins 
Daniel  Newhall 
Samuel  Collins  James  Purintou 

Ebenezer  Breed  Jabez  Breed 

Isac  Basset  Isaiah  Breed 

Joseph  Striker  Abijah  Newhall 

Benjamin  B.  Burchsted  Hannah  Breed 

In  the  certificate  of  marriage  which  is  given  in  this  pa- 
per the  groom  is  described  as  a  blacksmith.  This  was  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  designation,  as  the  iron  ore  used 
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in  the  first  iron  works  in  America  was  taken  from  this  farm. 
And  there  were  iron  workers  in  each  generation  to  his  time. 
When  they  outgrew  the  old  homestead  they  went  to  Salem 
and  Marblchead  and  became  makers  of  anchors  and  chains 
and  whatever  in  that  line  appertained  to  the  fitting  of  the 
growing  industry  of  the  maritime  towns. 

Zaccheus  Collins,  the  last  signer,  was  the  noted  penman 
of  Lynn  in  his  time,  and  the  diarist  for  forty-four  years, 
who  is  much  quoted  by  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Lynn.  Be- 
ing a  Quaker,  his  diary  is  not  as  piquant  as  that  of  his  Eng- 
lish (nearly)  contemporary,  Samuel  Pepys,  but  perhaps 
fully  as  reliable. 

Many  of  the  other  signers  of  this  instrument  will  be  re- 
membered by  their  descendants.  Capt.  Hugh  Alley,  who 
ran  the  first  packet  from  Lynn  to  Boston,  was  among 
them. 

Nehemiah  Breed,  who  signed  early  as  an  elder  or  rela- 
tive, was  the  son  of  Samuel  Breed,  who — Nahant  being  then 
without  an  inhabitant — bought  the  land  and  built  the  house, 
in  1717,  where  Whitney's  Hotel  now  stands.  There,  when 
he  signed  this  paper,  Nehemiah  lived,  and  he  and  Ebenezer 
were  the  north  and  south  poles  of  Lynn  Quakerism  —  the 
extreme  points  of  Nahant  and  Saugus. 

The  English  turnstile  guarded  the  little  by-path  that  led 
to  the  house  through  the  avenue  of  nut-trees.  On  the 
north  was  the  village  smithy  and  beyond  it  was  the  close. 
To  the  east,  where  myriads  of  wild  pigeons  flew,  were  the 
great  meadows,  through  which  flowed  from  the  dark  forests 
of  Lynn  the  limpid  waters  of  the  stream  now  called  Penny 
Brook.  The  only  apparent  occupation  the  babbling  stream 
has  had  to  perform  for  many  years  has  been  to  shield 
from  frost  the  red  acres  of  bright  cranberries  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Ilawkes  has  so  zealously  cultivated.  Few  of  the 
world's  people  have  seen  this  hidden  intervale,  with  its  bor- 
der of  pines  and  willows,  and  great  boulders  that  might 
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have  been  thrown  into  the  meadow  in  some  monster  up- 
heaval of  Nature.  But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  The 
stream  which  since  creation  has  meandered  on  till  it  min- 
gled with  old  ocean  in  common  with  the  other  feeders  of 
the  Saugus,  is  to  be  diverted  into  the  omnivorous  throat  of 
the  city  of  Lynn.  And  then,  farewell !  glen  of  quiet  — 
welcome,  pond  of  sweet  water  !  May  the  people  of  Lynn 
who  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  its  store  not  forget  those 
who  guarded  it  for  many  generations  till  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  claimed  it  at  their  hands  for  the  public  good. 

Above  all  other  races  of  men  our  English  stock,  emerg- 
ing from  the  forests  of  Germany,  leaping  the  North  Sea 
into  Britain,  worshipped  Nature,  and,  like  Robin  Hood's 
outlaws,  executed  justice  in  her  temples.  One  more  giant 
stride  planted  the  virile  seed  in  the  wilderness  of  New 
England.  The  denizens  of  the  hot-house  life  of  cities  know 
not  how  men  grow  and  broaden  as  they  watch  noble  trees 
stretch  out  their  protecting  arms  as  they  did  over  their  fa- 
thers, and  as  they  will  over  their  children  after  them. 
Such  training  may  not  tit  men  for  the  fopperies  of  life,  but 
it  makes  retleetive,  reasoning  human  beings,  who  see  some- 
thing beyond  the  polish  on  a  man's  boots  or  the  style  of 
his  hat.  There  is  a  vigorous  oak  tree  upon  one  of  the  farms 
of  this  ancient  estate  under  which  some  years  since  several 
persons  stood.  One  queried,  "How  old  is  this  tree?"  The 
answer  told  the  story  of  reverence  and  attachment  that 
was  an  augury  of  future  as  well  of  past  possession, — "  It 
is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old." 

A  HOMESTEAD  BY  GRACE  OF  THE  INDIANS  1 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1675,  by  order  of  the  General 
Court,  tifteen  men  were  drawn  from  Lynn  for  service  in 


*Since  the  above  was  written,  a  Legislative  Act  has  given  the  Revere  Water 
Company  privileges  in  the  Valley  of  Crystal  Brook,  the  exercise  of  which  will 
mar  the  surroundings  of  this  long  unvexed  manse. 
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the  celebrated  King  Philip's  War,  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously detached.  Among  these  was  Daniel  Hitchings. 
This  is  the  first  time  his  name  appears  in  the  printed  An- 
nals of  Lynn.  That  he  lived  through  the  struggle  and  came 
home  a  thrifty  planter,  as  cunning  as  the  wily  savages  he 
had  fought,  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that  before  the  town  had 
secured  a  release  of  the  Indian  titles,  it  is  recorded  that  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1686,  "James  Quonopohit  and  David 
Kunkshamooshaw,  descendants  of  Nanapashemet,  sold  a 
lot  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Iron  works'  pond  to 
Daniel  Hitchings."  The  Indians,  who  gave  this  deed,  were 
the  last  of  the  race  of  the  Sagamores  who  had  ruled  over 
the  hind  before  the  pale-face  came.  They  had  retreated 
before  the  invasion  as  far  inland  as  Mistick  and  Chelms- 
ford. They  still  had  a  shadowy  claim  upon  the  soil.  Their 
pedigrees  and  their  autographs  may  be  seen  in  the  elabo- 
rate account  in  the  History  of  Lynn.  Sir  Edmund  xA.n- 
dros  came  over  as  the  Royal  Governor  in  the  year  these 
deeds  were  given,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  when  he  saw 
these  signatures  he  said  they  reminded  him  of  the  scratches 
of  a  bear's  claw.  Later  in  the  same  year,  the  authorities 
of  Lynn  secured  from  these  same  Indians  a  sort  of  blanket 
release  of  all  the  lands  of  Lynn  and  Reading. 

The  present  sketch  does  not  reach  to  generals,  but  only 
has  to  do  with  the  laud  of  Daniel  Hitchings.  He  was 
nearer  the  Indians  than  most  of  his  neighbors  in  Lynn, 
and  consequently  more  anxious  to  be  at  peace  with  the  red- 
skins than  they.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Iron  Works  the  dam  was  several  feet  higher 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  late  Lott  Edmands,  who  was  an 
authority  upon  the  subject,  used  to  say  that  in  those  days 
the  water  must  have  tlowed  as  high  as  the  sill  of  his,  then, 
residence.  This  would  have  carried  the  water  up  the  valley 
of  Crystal  Brook  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
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boundaries  and  descriptions  of  those  days  were  ofttime 
vague,  but  this  one  admits  of  no  doubt.  East  of  the  "Iron 
Works'  pond"  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  untouched  to- 
day. North  of  it  was  the  domain  of  Adam  Hawkes,  or  of 
his  son  John.  At  the  west  was  an  arable  tract  of  land, 
which,  from  generation  to  generation  —  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life  —  we  find  in  the  possession  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Daniel  Hutchins,  or  Hitchins,  or  Hitchings. 

In  this  Indian  deed  it  is  called  the  Plough  plain,  and 
it  embraced  all  that  sweep  of  intervale  from  the  Saugus 
River,  where  the  Newburyport  Turnpike  now  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  through  to  the  present  Melrose.  The  deed  may 
be  seen  in  the  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  Book  7,  page  88. 
Where  naturally  would  have  been  planted  the  home  build- 
ings of  such  an  estate,  stand  to-day  venerable  farm  build- 
ings. The  dwelling  house  upon  the  *  plough  plain"  must 
have  stood  just  where  is  the  house  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Elizabeth  and  Hannah  Hawkes,  whose  grandmother 
was  Sarah  (Hitchings)  Hawkes,  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
Hitchings. 

This  Daniel  Hitchings,  who,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  lived  in  the  house  next  east  of  this  one,  since  known 
as  thcLott  Edmunds  place,  was  the  descendant  of  the  first 
Daniel  Hitchings  ;  so  that  this  old  house  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  white  settler 
who  first  took  it  —  Englishman  like  —  by  squatter  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  then  quieted  title  by  buying  off  the  poor  In- 
dian. Only  a  fragment  of  the  original  grant  attaches  to 
the  house  under  consideration.  The  boundaries  of  the 
thirty  acres  about  this  place  are  the  same  they  were  many 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  outlying  wood  lots, 
and  salt  marsh  too,  have  followed  the  ownership  of  the 
house  —  the  characteristic  stone  wall  of  the  fathers  still 
marks  it  from  the  common  lands  on  the  north,  and  the  town 
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way  runs  around  it  south  and  east,  and  the  only  names  men- 
tioned in  the  deeds  as  abutters  on  the  west  in  this  period, 
are  the  two  successive  owners,  Elkanah  and  Nathan 
Hawkes. 

This  house  has  the  antique  cased  beams  of  oak,  showing 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  rooms — and  bracing  the  upper 
floors.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  ambition  of  the 
writer  to  grow  tall  enough  to  grasp  these  beams.  Now 
when  he  enters  the  low,  sunny  rooms  he  takes  his  hat  off 
lest  it  hit  the  beam.  It  still  retains  the  peculiar,  long, 
sloping  buck  roof,  once  so  common,  which  is  the  only  roof 
ever  devised  to  get  the  best  of  Boreas  iu  these  northern 
climes.  The  writer  has  been  informed  by  the  press  that 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  andiron  and  beaufet  period. 
He  is  aware  of  a  bastard  imitation  of  the  old.  He  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  craze  to  frequent  auction  rooms,  where  old 
clocks  made  to  order,  at  a  week's  notice,  are  to  be  had. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  fashion  of  placing  the  chimney  on 
the  outside  of  the  house  in  imitation  of  negro  quarters  in 
the  south,  and  calling  it  a  Queen  Anne  cottage,  but  all 
sensible  persons  know  that  the  fathers  were  wise  when 
they  put  their  chimneys  in  the  centre  of  the  house  in  this 
bleak  climate.  Under  these  sloping  roofs,  opening  from 
the  second  story,  lighted  by  little  windows  on  the  east  and 
west,  is  a  queer  recess,  accesbible  only  to  the  high  priest- 
ess of  the  household.  It  is  triangular,  in  mathematical 
parlance.  The  floor  is  the  base,  the  partition  of  the  rooms 
in  front  is  the  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  is  the  hypothe- 
nuse.  The  garret  is  free  to  favored  children,  but  this  in- 
ner temple  contains  sacred  emblems  wMch  only  the  most 
exalted  degrees  entitle  one  to  look  upon.  Can  these  things 
be  duplicated  in  the  house  built  to-day  by  contract?  No. 
In  spite  of  the  profane  sneer,  there  is  some  sentiment  in 
most  men  stronger  than  even  theglitterof  gold  in  their  eyes. 
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There  was  no  lapse  in  the  Hitching*  name  and  occupa- 
tion till  May  6,  17G5,  when  Joseph  Hitchings  conveyed 
to  young  Adam  Ilawkes,  then  just  of  age  and  married  to 
Hannah  Newhall.  Adam  was  the  son  of  John  and  the 
grandson  of  Moses.  When  Adam  took  possession,  be- 
sides the  house  now  standing,  there  was  an  old  house  upon 
the  premises  which  has  since  disappeared.  Adam  died 
while  still  a  young  man.  His  kinsman,  Thomas  Hawkes, 
administered  upon  the  estate,  and  after  its  sale  his  widow 
and  children  removed  to  what  is  now  Wakefield,  where 
his  descendants  yet  remain.  Joseph  Hitchings,  the  grantor, 
was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  who  was  the  son  of  Daniel. 

In  1785,  the  buildings  upon  this  place  were  identical  in 
form  and  fact  as  they  are  seen  to-day.  Fortunately,  the 
frenzy  for  modernizing,  or  so-called  improving,  has  not 
affected  the  various  tenants.  The  books  teach  the  law  of 
holding  lands  in  fee  simple,  but  no  individual  has  yet  been 
able  to  secure  more  than  a  life-tenancy  in  any  real  estate, 
save  his  little  plot  in  the  churchyard. 

June  5,  1785,  Thomas  Ilawkes,  administrator  of  the  es- 
tate of  Adam  Ilawkes,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Samuel 
Sweitser,  jr.  This  was  not  an  alienation,  for  the  wife  of 
Samuel  was  Lydta,  daughter  of  John  Hawkes.  Samuel 
kept  the  place  till  March  26,  1807,  when,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  adopted  the  present  spelling  of  the  name 
Sweetser,  he  gave  it  back  to  the  original  owner's  name  in 
the  person  of  Daniel  Hitchings.  It  happened  in  this  case 
that  the  grantee's  wife  was  Eunice,  the  daughter  of  Elka- 
nah Ilawkes.  The  next  change  passed  it  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ebenezer  Ilawkes,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Hitchings.  Then  came  Cornelius  C.  Felton 
and  Caroline  Plummer  of  Salem  and  James  Draper. 

The  Draper  family  owned  and  occupied  this  house  from 
1827  till  its  conveyance  to  Nathan  Ilawkes  in  1848.  Here 
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lived  and  died  Ira  Draper,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  from 
whom  his  sons  Eben  and  George  inherited  the  inventive 
talent  that  created  the  lively  town  of  Hopedale. 

Forty  years  ago,  Nathan  Hawkes,  son  of  Nathan  Hawkes 
of  the  Third  Parish,  retired  to  this  little  farm  to  spend  the 
declining  years  of  a  serene  old  age.  Here  he  died  in  1862 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  boy  companion  in 
many  delightful  rural  drives  through  the  by-ways  of  the 
border-land  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed the  impressions  that  seek  expression  in  these  pa- 
pers. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Kittredge,  the  eccentric  physician  and 
humorous  writer,  who  ought  to  be  remembered  as  Cf  No££s," 

~  CO  ' 

lived  for  a  time  in  a  cottage  under  the  pines  west  of  this 
place.  In  a  lecture  at  Wakefield  he  said  that  it  was  a  tru- 
ism that  there  were  exceptions  to  all  general  laws,  but  that 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  water  would  not  run  up 
hill  had  been  illustrated  by  his  neighbor,  Nathan  Hawkes. 
In  one  of  his  experiments  for  draining  his  low  lands  he 
had  turned  the  water,  so  that  it  apparently  ran  up  hill. 
The  doctor  and  the  veteran  guider  of  the  rill  of  water  died 
many  years  since,  but  the  water  still  runs  in  the  channel 
cut  for  it,  and  it'  the  doctor  was  right  it  still  runs  up  hill. 
It  yet  travels  the  same  way,  for  the  boy  who  saw  the  chan- 
nel dug  has  watched  it  every  season  since — when  the  buds 
were  swelling,  when  the  snow  was  blowing,  when  the  crows 
were  feasting  upon  the  young  corn,  and  when  the  pump- 
kins were  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun. 

The  northern  line  abuts  upon  the  common  woods — The 
Six  Hundred  Acres.  Through  its  centre  from  Oakland- 
vale  and  Melrose  flows  the  calm  and  even-tempered  Crys- 
tal Brook,  till  within  sight  of  the.  house  on  the  east,  be- 
yond the  turnpike,  it  joins  the  Saugus,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  hillside  colored  with  foliage  that  no  painter  dare  imi- 
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tate.  The  road  to  this  place,  zigzagging  in  a  generally 
northern  course  from  the  Oaklandvale  school  house,  is 
arched  by  the  interlacing  tree-tops  and  is  styled  in  the 
ancient  records,  "the  town  way  from  Lynn  to  Reading." 
Since  it  ceased  to  be  a  town  way  of  Lynn,  to  become  one 
in  Saugus,  it  has  been  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation, 
which  is  the  usual  course  in  a  country  town  when  its  road 
surveyors  or  commissioners  do  not  chance  to  live  in  the 
vicinity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  town  officials  are 
apt  to  slight  such  matters  because  they  are  not  taught  nor 
paid  for  aesthetics. 

The  way  by  the  house  to  the  north  looks  like  a  no-thor- 
oughfare. Many  a  traveler  as  he  scans  the  disused  road 
repents  and  turns  about,  yet  there  is  an  old  road  that  leads 
out  by  Howlett's  mill,  a  mile  beyond.  It  is  a  picturesque 
scene  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  bold  stroller  who  ventures 
up  this  region,  which  may  be  haunted  by  the  shade  of  "old 
Bill  Edmands."  There  are  rocks  and  rills  well  worth  see- 
ing. There  are  abandoned  apple-orchards,  vainly  strug- 
gling with  native  trees  for  possession.  Not  a  vestige  of 
the  buildings  where  the  pugnacious  Mr.  Edmands  lived 
can  be  seen.  The  cellar  where  he  stored  his  potatoes  and 
horsed  his  barrels  of  cider,  the  New  England  farmer's 
beverage,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  last  year's 
woodchuck's  hole.  There  is  a  grim  record  on  the  books 
of  the  town  of  Saugus  relative  to  this  road.  It  was  not 
meant  as  satire,  but  it  sounds  like  it.  Mr.  Edmands  hud 
a  petition  before  the  town  meeting  for  some  improvement. 
The  clerk  gravely  records  that  the  vote  was  against  the 
prayer,  "  William  Edmands  only,  voting  yes."  Like  his 
brother  Lott,  William  loved  a  lawsuit  better  than  his  din- 
ner. He  won  and  lost,  and  at  the  end  was  like  Esop's 
litigant:  he  had  the  shell  of  the  oyster  only.  But  this  is 
a  digression,  simply  introduced  to  show  the  wayfarer  that 
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he  was  not  obliged  to  turn  around  and  retrace  his  steps 
when  he  reached  this  vale  of  serenity — this  restful  abode 
bounded  by  mossy  walls  of  past  ages. 

REV.  JOSEPH  HOBY  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

"  4Tis  greatly  Avise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  gave  to  Heaven." 

To  even  wander  in  thought  along  the  Saugus  Eiver  of 
the  past,  and  not  to  largely  mention  Parson  Roby,  would 
be  as  absurd  as  is  the  trite  saying  in  reference  to  playing 
the  story  of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark, — for 
he  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  people  of  the  West  Par- 
ish of  Lynn  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

When  Mr.  Roby  came  to  Saugus,  the  strictness,  though 
not  the  influence,  of  Puritanism  had  relaxed.  He  was  bet- 
ter fitted  to  the  new  than  to  the  old.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton in  1724,  graduated  in  1742,  and  ordained  minister  of 
the  Third  Parish  in  1752.  He  served  this  parish  fifty-one 
years. 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  social  virtues.  He  was  not  disputative  nor  combat- 
ive like  many  of  his  creed.  He  Avas  the  benevolent  fa- 
ther rather  than  the  austere  teacher  of  his  people.  We  find 
two  published  Fast  Day  sermons  of  his,  one  in  1781,  the 
other  in  1794.  His  first  wife  was  Rachel  Proctor,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  they  had  seven  children. 

Parson  Roby's  tombstone  is  in  the  old  churchyard  just 
by  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  stood.  It  is  by  the 
roadside  in  the  centre  of  a  group  that  is  a  touching  re- 
minder of  the  closeness  of  our  ancestors'  family  relations. 
The  inscription  of  the  stone  at  Mr.  Roby's  grave  reads  as 
follows  : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby,  who 
departed  this  life  January  31st,  1803,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age  and  53d  of  his  ministry  in  this  parish. 
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"Through  life  a  lover  of  learning  aud  virtue,  a  sincere 
friend,  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  and  a 
devoted  Christian. 

"By  a  constant  practice  of  the  Christian  and  social  vir- 
tues, he  rendered  himself  beloved  and  respected  in  the  va- 
rious walks  of  domestic  life.  Reader,  wouldst  thou  be 
honored  in  life  and  lamented  in  death,  go  and  do  likewise. 

"No  pain,  no  grief,  no  anxious  fear 

Invade  thy  bounds;  no  mortal  woes 
Can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here 

While  angels  watch  his  soft  repose. 
So  Jesus  slept :  God's  dying  Son, 

Passed  thro'  the  grave,  and  blest  the  bed ; 
Then  rest,  dear  saint,  till  from  His  throne 

The  morning  break  and  pierce  the  shade." 

By  his  side  is  seen  the  name  Rachel  Roby  :  next  are  the 
marble  records  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  Hawkes.  Beyond  may 
be  seen  the  names  Daniel  and  Rachel  Hawkes,  and  between 
all,  white  and  pure  and  spotless,  is  the  stone  that  tells  of 
young  life  taken  away  on  the  threshold  of  promise, — Ra- 
chel Hawkes.  These  three  couples,  after  walking  side  by 
side  the  allotted  span  of  man,  have  beside  them  this  fair 
flower  of  youth  and  innocence,  this  beautiful  Rachel,  great- 
granddaughter,  granddaughter  and  daughter. 

The  Parson  Rob}r  house  yet  stands  where  it  was  built, 
but  it  is  now  upon  the  "  Main  "  street  of  Saugus.  When  he 
lived  there  it  was  a  mere  lane.  The  Parson  visited  his 
scattered  parishioners  on  horseback.  All  other  traveling, 
except  on  foot,  was  done  with  clumsy  ox-teams,  which 
crawled  creaking  along  the  uncertain  way.  The  driver  of 
an  ox-cart  had  abundant  leisure  for  contemplation  and  need 
of  patience. 

This  was  the  time  that  saw  the  becoming  knee-breeches, 
black  silk  stockings,  and  bright  buckles,  go  out  of  fashion 
and  the  ugly  long  trousers  come  into  vogue.  Gallant  horse- 
back-riding was  tiie  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
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The  Puritan  Sabbath,  maligned  though  it  is,  despite  of 
long  sermons,  was  the  weekly  day  of  rest  when  the  whole 
community  came  together  to  exchange  gossip,  wit  and  in- 
formation. It  was  a  rural  meet,  where  right  living,  rather 
than  the  tawdry  display  of  modern  churches,  was  consid- 
ered a  mark  of  superiority. 

Conditions  and  needs  change.  An  electric  railway  or  a 
German  Sunday  may  meet  a  craving  of  to-day,  but  the  fa- 
thers enjoyed  their  way  and  by  it  they  grew  rich  in  grace, 
having  founded  the  ideal  civilization  of  the  world.  They 
reared  strong  sons  and  daughters,  fit  to  combat  error  in  all 
its  forms.  Was  not  this  enough  of  pleasure  for  a  rugged 
race  of  men,  who  saw  something  beyond  the  mere  day, — 
eating  and  drinking — and  to-morrow — gone  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  lash  the  Puritan  and  bewail 
the  strictness  of  his  rules  for  life  and  conduct.  No  man  of 
the  times  who  was  worthy  of  or  desired  in  such  a  commu- 
nity ever  found  fault  with  the  regulations  which  themselves 
originated.  It  was  only  the  evil  onlookers  among  their 
contemporaries  who  protested,  and  the  scoffers  of  later  days 
who  cry  out  against  them.  Suppose  they  did  not  have  cer- 
tain amusements  of  to-day.  One  man  or  one  generation  has 
no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  another. 

People  talk  glibly  of  the  austerity  of  our  fathers.  Read 
this  from  the  Parish  Records  of  1781,  March  25  .-—"Parish 
met  according  to  adjournment :  excused  Ezra  Coates  from 
being  Parish  Clerk  and  chose  Major  David  Parker ;  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Jacob  Xewhall's  Innholder,  the  8th  day 
of  April."  This  is  the  first  vote  of  the  kind  on  the  records, 
though  such  are  frequent  afterwards,  there  being  a  desire 
to  make  the  meetings  a  little  more  genial,  cider  and  flip 
not  being  prohibited.  After  this  the  warrants  called  the 
meetings  at  the  Meeting  House,  but  the  adjourned  meetings 
were  uniformly  to  be  had  at  "Landlord"  Newhall's. 
5 
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Mr.  Roby  was  an  exemplar  in  many  ways  of  the  com- 
pact force  of  organized  Puritanism.  He  made  himself  a 
part  of  the  people  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  life-work. 
With  the  early  teachers  there  was  no  drifting  about  from 
parish  to  parish.  When  his  calling  was  assured  it  was  to 
live  and  die  and  be  buried  with  his  own.  Such  men  as  he 
identified  themselves  with  the  air,  the  soil,  the  traditions 
of  the  locality,  becoming  as  it  were  a  part  of  all. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  Mr.  Roby  ,  in  spite  of  his  amia- 
bility, was  a  true  member  of  the  Puritan  church  militant. 
The  Puritan  was  to  the  backbone  a  fighting  Christian. 
Those  who  staid  at  home  cut  off  the  head  of  King  Charles, 
and  later,  drove  his  ignoble  son  into  servile  retirement  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  King  of  France.  Those  who  came 
to  these  shores  were  about  to  enter  into  a  srigantie  stru^le 
with  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  which  resulted  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Great  Republic. 

Four  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1775,  the  people  of  Lynn  chose  a  committee  to  con- 
sult measures  of  safety.  This  committee  consisted  of  Rev. 
John  Treadwell,  minister  of  the  first  parish,  Rev.  Joseph 
Roby,  minister  of  the  third  parish,  and  Deacon  Daniel 
Mansfield.  On  the  next  Sunday,  by  recommendation  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  all  men  who  lived  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  seacoast  went  to  church  armed.  The  Parson 
carried  under  one  arm  his  cartridge-box,  his  sermon  under 
the  other,  and  went  into  the  pulpit  with  his  musket  loaded. 
Bunker  Hill  came,  and  then  war  with  its  horrid  mien  passed 
away  from  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Mr.  Roby's  Christian  name  calls  attention  to  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan.  Down  to  the  Revolution  few 
children  were  baptized  in  New  England,  who  did  not  bear 
a  Hebrew  name.  England  had  been  Anglo-Saxon,  Roman, 
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Danish,  Norse  and  Norman.  Other  races  and  creeds  had 
heroes  and  saints,  but  the  Puritan  had  one  book — the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  From  it  he  took  his  faith  and  his  child- 
ren's names. 

The  village  green,  where  stood  the  House  of  God  in 
which  Parson  Roby  preached  and  practised  for  so  many 
years  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  pure  Puritanism,  still 
remains  to  please  the  eye  and  to  recall  an  age  which  was 
kinder  and  less  intolerant  than  modern  historians  are  prone 
to  picture. 

"Happy  are  the  people  whose  annals  are  blank."  There 
is  a  mine  of  wisdom  concealed  in  this  sentence.  A  quota- 
tion from  Gibbon  in  English,  or  from  Voltaire  in  French, 
may  tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning.  "History,  which  is, 
indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind." 

These  people  lived  long  and  affluent  lives  and  impressed 
their  personalities  upon  the  community  and  upon  following 
generations,  because  and  by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  tumult, 
excitement  and  controversy.  While  the  great  outer  world 
was  convulsed,  Saugus  minded  its  own  affairs,  reared  its 
children,  tended  its  sick,  buried  its  dead,  and  flourished  by 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  There  was  no  history 
here,  but  much  that  tended  to  develop  and  equip  the  stock 
for  the  contest — for  the  possession  of  a  continent. 

Puritanism  has  dominated  New  England  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  It  has  stamped  its  virtues  upon  the 
great  belt  of  States  from  Plymouth  Rock  by  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific.  It  may  be  that  here  at 
home,  under  changed  conditions,  it  will  not  be  able,  here- 
after, to  hold  this  supremacy.  Let  us,  therefore,  while 
the  past  is  vivid,  while  its  traditions  are  in  such  bold  re- 
lief, gather  and  guard  memorials  of  a  sturdy  race. 


